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MISTRUST ; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT. 


4 A FEUDAL ROMANCE. 
(From Romantick Tales, by M. G. Lewis, Esq.) 


(CONTINUED. ) 


CHAP. III 


« Alas the spring-time’s pleasant hours returning 
Serve but to waken me to sharper pazn, 
Recalling scenes of agony and mourning, 
Of bafled hopes, and prayers preferred in vain! 


Thus was the sun his vernal beams displaying, 
Thus did the woods in early foliage wave, 
rr, . . F . 
[While dire disease on all I loved was preying, 
And flowers seemed rising, but to strew his grave.” 
CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


WHILE the castle of Frankheim resounded with cries 
of agony and threats of vengeance, the spirit of tranquil sor- 
row reigned on every brow and in every heart throughout 
the domains of Orrenberg. Seven months had elapsed 
since the death of the heir of those domains, the young and 
amiable Philip; the wornd was skinned ever, but the pain 
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was still felt; tears had ceased to trickle, but the heart had 
not yet ceased to bleed. 

Gustavus stood at an oriel-window, and contemplated the 
fertile fields, which he hoped’ on his death-bed to have be- 
queathed to his darling. The lady Uirica was employed at 
her tapestry-frame ; but her work was often suspended, 
while she cast a look of anxious tenderness on the lovely 
Blanche, (who was at Work beside her), and while she 
breathed a mental prayer, that Heaven in mercy to an al- 
most broken heart would preserve to her this, her loveliest, 
her dearest, her only remain ing child. 

‘Lhe silence was interrupted by the entrance of an old fe- 
male domestick, who informed Blanche, that she had at 
length found the canvass bag which had been so long mis- 
sing, and which she now presented to her. Blanche hastily 
quitted the tapestry-frame, while her cheek alternately co- 
loured with anger, and grew pale with apprehension. 

—*Oh! Rachel!” she exclatmed in a tone of reproach, 
“how thoughtless to bring it hither! ah! and sce! my 
‘dear mother has recogniz ed it but too surely, for her eyes 
are already filled with tears !’—and she threw her arms af- 
fectionately round the waist of Ulrica, and entreated her 
pardon for being the occasion of suggesting such paintul re- 
collections 

—'* What is the. matter ?”? demanded her father, advan- 
cing from the window ;—* whrat distresses you, Ulrica/”— 
then glancing his eyes on the canvass bay, x hich Blanche 
had suffered to fall upon the ground,—* Ah !” he continued 
‘IT need no answer! those are the plav-thi ings of my poor 
dead boy !—what would you do w ith the m, Blanche:” 

—‘ ! mean to give them to the gardener’s children ; they 
were Philip’s play-fellows and friends, and they have not for- 
gotten yet how deariy he loved them. It was only yester- 
dav that as I past towards St. Hil degarde’s grotto, I met the 
poor children going to adorn Phiip’s grave’ with their 

choicest flowers ; and their father telis me , that they men- 
tion him every night mm their pravers, and never pass a day 
without visiting his monument—and so I fancied, that by 
giving these play-thingss...0 But L wish that I had never 
thought at al! about them, since the sight of them has dis- 
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ad 
8 tressed you so much, dear mother !—Nay now, pry’thee, 
a 
ne PR weep no more ! you know, my father says, that ’tis sinful to 
e- PR mu:mur at the dispensations of Providence, and that i it gives ¥ 


him pain, whenever he sees our tears !” 


a 
> 
PO 
Teed da ita 
tes he 


4 ; . 
d, a —“ And should not that reflection check your owa, my > 
ly (9 Blanche ?” inquired Gustavus ; “ why are your cheeks so 


f. 


leave my tiresome tapestry, and observe, how bravely he will 


1 ‘a wet? Fie! fie, my child ?’— 

l. bs —* Ah! dear father, [ cannot prevent their flowing, do 

t, MMM all that L can! When any one seems happy, I cannot help <4 
| Pe smiling ; and when any one dies, surely I needs must w eep. i 

2. | Butat least I obey you better than my mother : indeed nei- a 

at [ame ther of us ¢a/é of Philip, but then she always thinks of him, Oy 

™ : aud is always melancholy. Now I am alw ays gay, and en- " 

ly | deavour not to think of him ; except when semething brings , 

| him suddenly before me, and then I cannot choose but ; 

weep, or else my heart would break in two :-—for instance, 

1, | a when I look at these playthings, it seems to me, as if Philip , 

y were present ; I think, I see him arranging his troops so 

.¢ | @ busily on the ground ; I think, I hear him entreating me to 

r | me fight the batthe. “ The blue,” he used to say, ** are the vas- j 


gals of Orrenberg, and the red are the vassals of Frankheim ; 
ANd NOWe.ccce” 


- —* Of Frankheim, Blanche?” interrupted Gustavus ; cr 

. | ‘no no; that was not what Philip called them; “the red,” 

e |e he used to say, * are our enemies.” — : 
j ¥ — Yes, yes; our enemies, the vassals of Frankheim.” ; 
r (a _ — You misunderstood him, Blanche ; why should Phi- 

7 bp call the vassals of Frankheim our enemies?” — 

, —‘ Nay, dear father, are they nat so ? every one in the 

. ) castle thinks, and says it ”— ag 
: 4 —‘* They, who say so, had better not say it in my hear- i 
. 9% ing. The countof Frankheim is my nearest relation, a man NY 
‘ of singular military prowess, and distinguished by many no- rei 
. B® die qualities. It is true, the dissimilarity of our manners EA 
, § and habits, together with various other impediments, has h 
, [9 prevented so cordial an intimacy between the families, as h 
, a should exist between such near connections ; but still I en- ; 


tertain a high respect for the character of the owners of 
Frankheim, and shall not hear without displeasure, those 


a 
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persons called my enemies, whom I would willingly boast 
of as my friends.” — 

—*“ Your friends ? oh! father! would you call those your 
friends, who have poisoned your only remaining son, who 
have deprived me of an only remaining brother ? Ah! should 
I not call these cruel people our enemies, our worst of ene- 
mies *°— 

—‘ Poisoned my son ? poisoned Philip ?”— 

—'‘* Nay, itis the common talk of the whole castle ! every 
child on the domains knows it, as well as I do, and trembles 
at the name of Rudiger, the ruthless child-murderer ! nay ; 
has not my mother openly acknowledged that....”— 

-—* Blanche !” interrupted Ulrica hastily ; “you go too 
far ; you misrepresent the fact. What have [ ever openly 
acknowledged ? I merely, in confidential conversation, let 
fall a hint, a sort of suspicion.... that it was just possible 
»» ++ that to judge from appearances.... that I was almost 
icempted to imagine. 

—-“‘ Aye Ulrica,” replied her husband ; “I feared from 
the very first that you were the original cause of this ill. 
founded report. Is there no hope then, that my entreaties 
and advice will ever eradicate from your mind the only dark 
speck, which deforms it? Of all the defects of the human 
heart, there is none more encroaching, more insidious, more 
dangerous than mistrust : viewed through her distorted op- 
tics, there is no action so innocent, no every-day occurrence 
s0 insignificant, that does not assume the appearance of of- 
fence. Words are misconstrued; looks are interpreted! 
thoughts are guest at and acted upon, as if thoughts were 
facts ; the supposed fault is retaliated by a real one ; that 
one gives birth to more ; injury succeeds injury, and crime 
treads upon the heels of crime, till the web of mischief and 
misery is complete ; and the suspector starts in surprise and 
horror to find both himself and his adversary equally involv- 
ed in that guilt, which but for his suspicions would probably 
have been the lot of neither.” — 

—‘ Nay, Gustavus, why thus severe ? what have I done? 
I assertnothing ; I accuse no onc ; I merely have hinted at 
the possibility—-and that, while I have life and conscious- 
ness. J must maintain—to die so suddenly ! to-day in all the 
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bloom of health, and to-morrow in his coffin!—Oh ! that 
fatal inheritance ! to that shall I ever ascribe the loss ot my 
child !—And then the livid spots, which broke out upon my 
poor boy’s corse.....and the agonies which he suffered.....the 
burning heat, and the insatiable thirst which tormented him... 
and above all the rapid putrefaction....Yes! yes! the mo- 
ment that I beheld that, I exclaimed-—— such a death can- 
not be natural” a dreadful light broke in upon me, and... 

—' And at that light you have kindled a torch, capable 
of burning to the very ground the house of your unsuspect- 
ing neighbour, of your nearest relation! you have inflamed 
the imaginations of the giddy unthinking multitude, whose 
rage if once let loose, and countenanced by their superi- 
OFSecce 

—‘* J inflamed them ! oh! you injure me my husband! 
it is true, their rage, their hatred against the Count Frank- 
heim is at this moment extreme ; but I have done my ut- 
most to prevent their breaking out into violence. I dread 
Count Rudiger ; but I hate him not, for I will not hate any 
one ; and though your former love for Magdalena once 
made me fear her influence over your heart, your uniform 
kindness during many long years has totally erased all such 
apprehensions from my bosom. Do not then suspect me of 
stirring up our people to vengeance upon the Frankheimers. 
Alas! it needed no instigation of mine to make them under- 
stand a tale so clear, a fact so evident, that the murder cir- 
culated from lip to lip. ere I had time to impose silence on 
the death-bed attendants ; and every man’s own conscious- 
ness suggested to him the murderer’s name.” — 

—‘* A tale so clear, Ulrica! Before your father’s fatal 
bequest had raised suspicions of each other between the fa- 
milies, you attended Magdalena’s lying in—the child lived 
but a few hours and expired in your arms. Had Magdale- 
na been as mistrustful as yourself, how well would the tale 
have been told, that jealous of my former attachment to the 
mother, you had privately, while pretending to kiss it, con- 
fined the windpipe of the child, or prest its skull together, 

or Else... 
— Oh! spare me, my husband ! yes, such 2 tale might 
have been told...Oh! -horror! might perhaps have been be- 
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lieved. J willsay nothing more; I will accuse no one in 
future ; J will bury all my suspicions in oblivion ; I will 
forgive all.s.-if they will but leave me this one blessing, this 
one dafling, this my last, my only existing child on 

As she said this, Ulrica threw her arms round her kneel- 
ing daughter; and she was still weeping upon her neck, 
when a domestick entered, and announced a herald from the 
castle of Frankheim. As all intimacy between the families 
had ceased, and they now only met on great festivals, or at 
tournaments, or oh some solemn occasion, it was concluded 
that the herald’s business related to some publick occurrence, 
some imperial edict, or some regulations for the welfare of 
the Palatinate--the women, therefore, thought proper to 
withdraw: Ulrica, greatly agitated by the conversation 
which had just taken place, retired to indulge the agony of 
maternal regret in her own solitary apartment ; and 
Blanche.... !-— 


The war was concluded ; the troops were dismissed ; and 
the knights were returning home. 

‘__ Perhaps !” said Blanche, and with a light step and 
heart full of hope, she fled through the secret passage to- 
wards the cave among the rocks, 


( To be continued.) 


ANECDOTES OF THE PRETENDER. 
L’rom €arr’s Tour through Scotland. 


ALL the perilous adventures of Charles LI. after the bat. 
tle of Worcester were renewed in the fugitive history of the 
young Pretender after the battle of Culloden.. For some 
days he wandered in the country. Sometimes, without food 
or attendant, he sought refuge in caves and cottages. Some- 
times he lay-in a forest, with one or two companions of his 
distress, continually pursued by the troops of the conqueror, 
who offered a reword of 30,000/, for taking him, dead or 
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alive. In the course of his wanderings he had occasion to 
trust his life to the fidelity of above fifty individuals, who, to 
their eternal honour, refused to enrich themselves by a vio- 
lation of the rights of hospitality. 

An extraordinary instance of incorruptible fidelity occur- 
red in the course of his miserable rambles. A poor cot- 
tager, of the name of M‘Jan, who was upon principle hos 
tile to his cause, and who, on account of a severe seasen, 
was, with his family, in a state of starvation, received the 
wretched wanderer, and at the hazard of his life committed 
depredations to procure him sustenance, when an immense 
reward lay within his reach, and with powerful temptation 
invited him to surrender up his guest. 

‘The fate of this generous being was as singular as his con- 
duct tothe Prince. In a season of great scarcity, he stole a 
cow, to save his tamily from dying of hunger, for which he 
was tried, convicted, and executed. <A little before his 
execution he took off his bonnet, and thanked God he had 
never betrayed a trust, never injured the poor, and never 
refused a share of what he had to the stranger and to the 
needy. The king, when he heard of the fate of this poor 
but noble fellow, is said magnant mously to have declixed. 
that had he known his circuinstances in proper time, he 
would have raised him above the cruel necessity of stealing 
a cow for his subsistence 

Another instance of the integrity of the Highland charac- 
ter is related. One day, after the hel; pless wanderer had 
walked from morning till night without having tasted food 
he ventured to enter a house, the owner of which he knew 
was, ltke the last man, hostile to his views. As he ente; 
he addressed the master of the house in the following man- 
ner: ‘* The son of your king comes to bega little bread and 
a few clothes. I know your present attachment to my ad- 
versaries ; but I believe you have sufficient honour notte 
abuse my confidence, or take advantage of my distressed si- 
tuation. ‘Take these rags, that have for some time been my 
only covering ; you may probably restore them to me on 
day, when I shall be seated on the throne of my ancestor: 
This affecting appeal awakened pity in the breastof the owe- 
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er of the house, who offered him all the assistance in his pow- 
cr, and never divulged his secret. 

A few other anecdotes, connected with the fate of the 
unhappy adventurer, not generally known, and which reflect 
unfading honour upon the incorruptible integrity of the par- 
ties concerned, may not be uninteresting. Aiter this battle 
the gallant young captain Mackenzie wandered with a few 
other adherents of the vrince, whom he remarkably re- 
sembled in tace and person. lo every part of this country, 
parties of royalists were distributed, tor the purpose of seiz- 
ing upon the Pretender: one day the captain and his little 
band were discovered and pursued, some of whom fled, and 
others threw down their arms and implored for mercy ; but 
upon observing that his pursuers seemed very auxious to 
take him, he concluded thatthey mistook him for the prince ; 
he accordingly, to confirm them ia their mistake, defended 
himself with all the fury of desperation ; upon which, to 
secure the enormous reward offered for the head of the 
Pretender, they shot him ; when he exclaimed, as he ex- 
pired, “ Villains, you have shot your prince !” thinking by 
this gallant stratagem to abate the ardour of their pursuit 
after the royal fugitive. His head was immediately severed 
trom his shoulders, and brought into the oe by those who 
slew him with great cxultation, when they were mortified 
by being infortned by a soldier, who biew the gallant cap- 
tain, thatit was the head of Mackenzic, instead of the Pre- 
tender. 

‘The Pretender at this time found an asylum with three 
robbers, who were brothers, and who felt no disgrace in liv- 
ing by rapine, like a singular person of corresponding char- 
acter before mentioned, but wouid have thought it an inde- 
tible stain to have betrayed the beiog, who, in the hour of 
misery and desertion, sought shelter uoder their protection. 
One of these brothers used to venture every day into the 
English camp, cia sed asa fisherman, where he procured 
wheaten bread, i and had even address to get the newspapers 
from the offivers’ servants; and also abundance of gingers 
bread, of which the unhappy prince was very fond. In these 
pegilous visits be used con tantly to hear proclaimed at the 
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drum-head, in Erse and English, a reward of 30,000/. for 
the head of the adventurer. 

At length the prince was safely conducted on beard of a 
boat, and endeavoured to make for the Western Isles. 
When they leit the main land they were afraid of steering 
direct for Sky ; and in consequence of having heard that 
there was aship of war at anchor, and thatarmed boats were 
stationed at every landing place, they were obliged to keep 
at sea all that dav, during which they were overtaken by a 
storm. When the rowers became exhausted the prince re- 
lieved them by turns, and, when the storm subsided, sung 
and amused them by endeavouring to learn Gaelic songs ; on 
this, as on all other occasions, displaying a cacertul philoso- 
phy, except when he heard an unhappy story of aay of his 
unfortunate adherents. In this melancholy condition their 
little sea-store was destroyed by the sea-water which they 
shipped. On the following night they approached the shores 
of Rasay ; and it being a fine moon-light evening, they were 
seen by the Laird or his brother, who warned them from 
the landing-place to depart, as Rasay, as well as Sky, was 
occupied by the royal forces, and brought them some bread, 
wine and brandy. Compelled to put out again to sea, they 
were the next morning chased by one of the king’s cutters 
ito South Uist, an island belonging to the Clanronald fa- 
mily : in this dire dilemma the prince escaped by ordering 
the boatmen to turn a point of projecting rock, npon which 
he leaped, and concealed himself in a cave amongst the 
rocks ; the boatmen escaped by pretending not to under- 
stand the English language, and one of them contrived to 
inform the lady of the place of the Pretender’s landing, who 
on account of the absence of her husband, at first felt ex- 
tremely embarrassed, in a contest between sympathy and 
duty, what to do, 

From this painful situation she was relieved by Mi:s 
Flora Macdonald, who happened to be her guest, and un- 
dertook the protection ot the wanderer. She accordingly, 
the better to escape the vigilant observation of the soldiers, 
upon the ebbing of the tide wandered to the beach with her 


mail, apparently in search of shells ; and as the attcution of 


ber maid was engaged at some distance from her, she stole 
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into the cave of the prince with some wine and food, and 
returned without having been observed She afterwards 
conveyed a female dress to him, and requested a pass from 
the commanding officer for herself and an Irish maid, called 
Betty Bourke, whom she said she had brought over for her 
mother. As this great strapping Irish servant, the prince 
got off with his fair and youthful protectress to the island of 
Sky, where they arrived on Sunday alternoon. 

They were met by Flora Macdonald’s step-father, Mac- 
donald of Kingsburgb, a man of great integrity, who, when 
informed ef the secret by his daughter, resolv ed to render 
her distinguished charge every assistance in his power. The 
particulars that lollowed, till the prince quitted Sky, are giv- 
enin Mr. Boswell’s very entertaining journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, page 180, to which I refer my reader. Upon 
qu iting Sky, prince Charles entered Loch Nevish, to the 

westward of Loch Ackeig. Whilst he was secreting bim- 
self in the glens of this district, four hundsed men under 
the command of general Campbell, arrived on one side ot 
him, and five hundred more, under captain Scott, on the o- 


ther, and began to form acircle round hin. In this desper- - 


ate situation the prince sent to Donald Cameron, of Glen- 
pean, who, under favour of a dark night, safely conducted 
him through a pass strongly guarded by soldiers, during 
which they were obliged to creep upon their hands and 
knees, so close to their enemies that they distinctly heard 
thera talk, and saw them walking between them and their 
lires.; wcter this their dangers thickened, for thev had to 
pass through a chain-of litle camps, twenty-séven in num- 


ver, through which, at night, Donaid Cameron, by way of 


experiment, passed alone, and reiurned. ia safety to the 
prince, whom he conducted through the line without inter- 
ruption. Before they set out Donald said to the young fu- 
gitive, “Oh! Sir, my nose is yuicking,” that is itching, 


*“ which is a sign to me that we have great risks and dangers 
to go throu; a When they had accomplished this perilous 
enterprize, the prince said to his faithful guide, “ Well, my 


brave Donald, how does your nose now!” “ It is better 


now,” replied he, “ but it still yuicks a little.’—The share 


which, Flora Macdonald and her father had in the eseape. of 
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the prince led to their apprehension, and they were convey- 
ed as prisoners to London. Herheroic and noble conduct 
during her examination excited the surprise and admiration 
even of the Sovereign, and led to her own enlargement and 
that of others. During her stay in London, after her dis- 
charge, she became an object of great public attention, and 
persons of the highest distinction loaded her with kindnesses 
and civilities, which she received with a very becoming grace 
and difiidence. 

The unfortunate Charles, after the most marvellous es 
capes, often hemmed round by his pursuers, but still rescu- 
ed by some providential and marvellous interposition, at last 
received intelligence that a privateer of St Maloes, hired by 
his adherents, was arrived in Lochranach, in which he em- 
barked in the most wretched attire, consisting of a short 
thread-bare coat of black frize, over which was a common 
Highland plaid, girt round him by a belt, from which bung 
a pistol and a dagger. He had not changed his linen for 
many weeks, his eyes were hollow, his visage wan, and his 
constitution greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. To 
the honour of Ireland, two faithful natives of that country, 
Sullivan and Sher idan, who kad participated with him in his 
calamities, Cameron of Lochiel, his brother, and a few other 
adherents to his cause, accompanied him on board, when they 
sat sail for France, and reached Reséau, near Morlaix, in 
Bretagne, after having been chased by two English ships of 
war. 


—x: Gp = 


A Story in Sir Sohn s own wey. 


IN our last number, we published a humorous caricature 
of the style of Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson ; we now se- 
lect the following satirical piece, which was written when Sir 
John Hawkin’s Life of the great Moralist first appeared. 


I LEFT Johnson in the evening. He had been very 


pleasant ; there was nobody with us but syse/f and Aun ; 
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was about seven o'clock when I parted from him, for I look- 
ed up to St. Dunstan’s clock. It is a pity that these beauti- 
ful figures which strike the hours, should be defaced as they 
nve. I went to pay a visit to Mr.——, who then lived in 
Holborn, at the corner of the street that leads to Hatton 
Garden fiom Brook’s market. We talked of Johnson; he 
said he was a great man, and that he had that day been con- 
versing about the old palace of Ely, which was a very fine 
place.t And he told me the following story: A certain 
Bishop, who has been dead about seventeen years, seven 
months, and three days, for I find a minute of it in my a- 
necdote book, had one ‘day (I think it was in summer, about 
July) a pumber of chaplains with him—for poor chaplains, 
who cannot-afford to buy a dinner, are very happy if any one 
will give them a dinner for nothing; the reason of which, 
I think, must be very obvious to my readers. The Bishop 
t»ida number of marvellous stories, at which the chaplains 
b: wed assent, and re-echoed wonderful! Among other pare 
ticulars, the bishop told them that among the ruins of the 
palace there was found a huge toad, which measured eight 
inches over the back, and twelve in length.|} All the chap- 
lains said this was wonderful. One gentleman who was 








— — Ft * —_— 


* I mentioned this once at a meeting of Justices, but they 
all agreed they could do nothing in the business, except my- 
self would apply to the parish, 

+ There is acurious chapter of the old Psalm tune bach 
found among the rubbish of this palace when it was pulled 
down. See my General History, Vol. [V. p. 263 where 
there are many discoveries on this subject, which myself 
saw, and a remarkable incident which happened at Hicks’s 
Hail, when I was chairman of the quarter sessions. 

| I remember to have discovered a spider in the old wall 
of old Hicks’s Hall, which had seventeen legs, and weighed 
one scruple, six grains and a half, avoirdupois, bu: it was al- 
most storved. It had literally fretted its guts to fiddle- 
strings. The best fiddle-strings now, however, are made of 
sugut. General History, Vol. IIL. p. 289, thid. 
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pegsent and was very rich,f and wished to shew his wit, 
observed that there must have been no toad-eaters in thosé 
days. Wheo he said this he looked at the chaplains, wha 
hing down their heads.. The meaning of what he said was 
this, as myself conceives, that if there had been any toad» 
eaters in those days. they would rot have allowed this toad 
to grow so much ; for supposing that a toad-eater is an eater 
of toads, this toad must have made a rich meal to any two 
of them. This I take to be the meaning of what the rich 
gentleman said. In our days, however, the word toad-eater 
is understood metaphysically, and means a chaplain, an offi- 
cer upon half pay, or any such person. It is to be regretted 
that there is not more attention paid to the chaplains, for L 
remember one who could read Greek and Hebrew, and un- 
derstand musick perfectly well, and yet was obliged to pare 
his own turnips. In my Genaeil History, you will find 
some instances of Welch parsons, who play on the fiddle 
to supply deficiencies—and it is more than probable, that 
one of the toad-eaters above mentioned was a Welchman, 
Hence the phrase of ' going a Welching.—Cactera desunt. 

{ This country is amazingly increased j in riches within 
these fewyears. When I was chairman to the quarter ses~ 
sions, a gentleman came to give myse/f and my brethren 
some intelligence, who was supposed to be worth eighty 
thousand pounds, and I am told there are merchants in the 
city worth much more. Smith on the Wealth of Nations, 
speaks well on this subject ; it is a very good book. 


For the Literary Museum. 
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THE ESSAYIST.—Number 3. 
ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


(T is important that those who have a taste and incline 
ton for reading, should direct theig attention to the most 
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eful books. Wiaitheut care on this point, a person may ac- 
quire the character of being studious, and may devote a 
great part of his time to reading, without much instruction 
to himseli, or advantage to the community. I would by no 
means condemn a general course of reading, when the lei- 
sure of the student will permit. { would not confine the range 
of literary pursuit, by restricting it to any particular class of 
books There are but few books from which the attentive 
mind may net derive some information. But in the pursuit 
of knowledge there are some books which more immediately 
demand attention. Among these I consider history as hold- 
ing a conspicuous place. 

In the early ages of the world, before the art of writing 
was known, the preservation of facts and great events, de- 
pended chiefly on tradition—on the frail memory of man. 
They were handed down from father to son ; and no boubt, 
through the defect of this mode of conveyance, many circum- 
stances that would be highly interesting and instructive, have 
been entirely lost tothe world. ‘The introduction of writing 
and.of hieroglyphical inscriptions established a more certain, 
but still a very limited mean of information to succeeding 
ages Since the discovery of the art of printing, history has 
become more perfect. We have attained a sure mode of 
faithfully preserving, and widely communicating the know- 
ledge of every thing important. 

Among the various pleasures of the student, there is no 
one. more gratilying than the perusal of the historick page. 
It is a pleasing task to trace the -rise and progress of society 
from the early ages of the world down to the present time. 
The historian leads us on step by step through a variety of 
scenes. He describes the situation of mankind ina state of 
ignorance and barbarity, and pursues their gradual advance- 
ment to the eminence of improvement and civilization. He 
exhibits to our view an extensive picture of society in dif+ 
ferent nations, and in different ages. From a careful exami- 
nation of the facts rélated by the historian, we are enabled 
to trace the first introduction of education—the progress of 
arts and Sciences, with their beneficial influence upon the 
manners of socic ty’ We can from this’ souree receive les- 
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sons of instruction, which make deeper impressions than the 
Jaboured theories of the philosopher and the moralist. 

The reading of history, perhaps more than any other 
study, enlarges the ideas and gives a general knowledge of 
human nature. In order properly to understand the nature 
of man, it is necessary to observe his actions and conduct, 
in every situation in life : to view him wild and uncultivated 
in a state of nature: and to view him adornéd with science 
acting a pait in civilized society. - History presents him te 
our view in each situation. 

As biography is unavoidably connected with history, at 
the same time that we acquire a knowledge of past events, 
we become acquainted with the characters of emineat meo. 
A laudable ambition is thus excited, which, if properly en- 
couraged, will lead to great and useful actions. The love 
of fame is a powerful principle in the human breast. The 
wish to go down to posterity, with the commendation of the 
His‘orian, and to hold a rank in the estimation of mankind, 
equal to the worthy and the wise, who lived in times that are 
gone, powerfully induces a course of virtuous and correct 
action. 

As the most of readers are pleased with variety, History 
deserves attention even inthis point of view. -A well writ- 
ten History is ever changing the scene, ever exhibiting some- 
thing new. A succession of facts regularly arranged, con- 
cisely and explicitly narrated, charms the reader, and leads 
him on from page to page, without fatigue tothe mind. The 
person who reads merely for amusement, and _to- beguile a 
leisure hour, will find the historian an agreeable companion. 

It would be worthy the attention of my fair readers, to 
consider whether their time would not be as agreeably, and 
more profitable employed, in the acquireinentof useful know- 
ledge, by the perusal of faithful historv, than by reading no- 
vels and roriances, which give a false picture of human life ; 
which paint scenes and describe feelings that never existed 

except in the distracted brains of the novelist. The reading 
of this kind of books, which have, through the encourage- 
ment given to them, encreased to an immense quantity, is 
often highly _pernicious to the young and inexperienced 
mind. By giving false ideas of human nature, they lead ia- 
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to errours that are difficult to remove, and often are the cause 
of producing much unhappiness. There are some novels, 
which should be excepted from this general censure : the y 
convey under a fictitious form, in a stile calculated to make 4 
deep impression on the mind, a faithful history of real lif, 
and many instructive lessons of morality. 


A singular instance of bodily strength. 


WHILE Louis XIV. was in Flanders, his coach, in cros- 
si..g a very bad part of the road, sunk so deep in the mud, 
that all the horses and oxen that could be yoked to it, were 
not able to extricate it, as the nave of one of the wheels was 
entirely hid. One of the king’s guards, named Barsabas, 
impatient at being an idle spectator of this scene, immediate- 
fy dismounted from his horse, lifted up the wheel, and giving 
a signal for the coachman to whip his horses, soon disengag- 
ed the carriage. For this piece of service Louis XLV. gave 
him a pension, and he soon became major of Valeociemes. 
After he had risen to this rank, a Gascon, who quarrelled 
with him, offered to fight him. “ Lagree,”’ suid Barsabas, 
holdiag ont his hand ; * touch that.” Upon which the 
Gascon stretched out his, but the major squeezed it so hard 
that he broke some of his fingers, and rendered him entire- 
ly incapable of hghting. Another Gascon ona like occasion, 
took acivai tage of this ex: ny ile : aiid, instead of comply mg 
when Darsiabas desired him to hold out his hand, ran him 
through tic body with his sword, saying,.“ thus i deiend 
myself : aguimst the treachery of a man like you!” The wound 
however, «kl not prove mortal. The major, ie day, ma 
certain village, went to a farrier’s shop, and, -having asked 
for some horse-shoes, broke all those that were preseated to 
him, tellin,z the blacksmith, that they were woo brittle. The 
farrier theu wishe d to make others ; but Barsavas took up 
his anvil, end concealed it under his cloak, so that when the 
farrier had heated his von, he was much surprised not te’ 
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find his anvil, and his astonishment was greatly encreased, 
when he perceived it uuder the major’s cloak. Imagining, 
therefore, that he had to deal with the devil, he immediately 
betook himself to flight, and could not be prevailed onto 
return, until he was assured that the supposed demon was ‘: 
gonee Barsabas had a sister equally strong as himself ; but 
he did not know her, because he had quitted his father’s 
house when very young, to seek his fortune in the army ; 
and she had been born during his absence. Having met 
with her in Flanders, where she déalt in ropes, he purchas- 
ed some of the largest she had, which he snapped in pieces ; 
telling her, that they were worth nothing. “ I wiil give you 
“some stronger,” said she ; “ but, if you please, tolay down 
“the money for them.”—“ I will give you whatever you x 
“ask,” replied Barsabas, pulling out a handful of crowns. | i E 
His sister then took the crowns, and breaking them all into 
two or three pieces, told him, that his crowns were no better 
than her ropes, and desired him to give her some others. 
The major, surprised, desired to know her name ; and hay- 
ing learned to what family she belonged, soon discovered 
that she was his sisters ‘The Dauphin, son of Lewis XIV. 
being desirous to see some proofs of this man’s prodigious 
strength, he put himself below his horse, raised him up, car 
ried him upon his shoulders more than fifty paces ; and, af- 
terwards stooping, placed him on the ground, with as much 
ease as if he had weighed only twenty pounds. 
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THE DISTRESSED CITIZEN, OR 

THE STAGE-STRUCK FAMILY. 
(From the Bouquet.) 


Gaaas All the ii ‘orld’ $a Stage, 
And all the Men and Women merely Players. 
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HAD Shakespeare been alive at this time, he would hay 
altered the words men and women. to Lords thd Ladies. Ba 
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what are we to say when we find the fathers and mothers of 
families, grave elderly gentlemen and gentlewomen, forsake 
domestic duties and employments —io amuse themselves by 
acting plays like children at a boarding school! 

Well, Mr. editor, I shall never quarrel with the great for 
any of their follies, could they but keep them to themselves.— 
They might for me act plays, and turn harlequins, if they 
please. —But there is something contagious in all they do. 
If a lady of fashion but alters her cap, itis a signal hung out 
for our wives and daughters to do the same. If a manof 
quality sports an oval buckle, it is a signal for all the young 
men in the kingdom to dothe same. Nothing they do is 
unobserved ; and no example they set is without a numer- 
ous herd of serv ile ee ers. What a pity they cannctbe 
prevailed upon to set such examples as viitue could sanction, 

and which might i increase pudlick decency ! 

But the rage now 1s for acting play's. Some years age 
this madness raged very violent among young tradesmen 
and apprentices : spouting-clubs were established in every 
alehouse, and journeyimen and shopmen during the day, 
were kings and pr Inces, tyrants and caheee at night. Hence 
a pretty comt ‘ort eile addition was made to sirolling compa- 
nies in the country ; for how could Alexander the Great, af- 
ter killing his fico Glytus , think of returning to measure 
yard-wide at his master’s shop ! Flow could Alacbeth alter 
being let into the secrets of the imicroal caldron, think of 
reco og ioe his soap boiling? Was it for the tyrant 
Gloster to sweepout the shop, or the gay Lothario to carry 
parcels ? Could the blood cf Chamont mount no higher than 
ashopboard, or, “ Ofhells’s occupation” be carried on ina 

ountlog ig ? 
“ Great Alexander dead, andturn’d to clay, 
fe Mie kt Stop a hole to kee p the wind away. 

But was it for Denmark's Prince to mend boots, or the 
wood o/d Lear to serve his time to a tobacconist? No—the 
young gentlemen went too deep in their charaeters eyer to 
returo to their business. The magistrates, however, wisely 
interfered, and alter de posing some score Of king's, the mis- 
chief was put a stop to in a great measure ; nor has this pas- 
ion revived till of late. And can it be wondered at that it 
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should, under the influence of so high example, and ata time 
when, to act a part in a play, or more properly to spout, is all 
the merit which the fashionable world aspires to ? 

I have reason to speak feelingly on this occasion—I have 
had such an escape !—would you believe it, that, during 
an absence of six weeks in the country, my house has been 
turned into a theatre—my dining room which unfortunately 
for me, is pretty large, was the audience part of the house, 
and the adjoining room, by ta king away the partition, is con- 
verted into a stage and di ‘essing room. I know not how 
much it will cost me to have matters put to rights again, for 
they have made a confi ae large hole im the centre of the 
lesser room (now the stage) which, I find was intended fora 
ghost toascend. But if any ghosts visit my house, they 
shall come in another way, that i maguire > them of ; in making 
this hole they met with a trifling obstruction, the great beam 
which [ arrived just wine enough to save from being sawed 
asunder ; this might have made a tragedy indeed. But, al- 
mOeR! 1 [have prevented this mischief, my whole family are 
stark staring mad—my wife is little better than the rest, al- 
thongh she was only to be prompter, as I am told —The 
parts of the play, which, forsooth, was to be Hamlet, were 
divided among my family and clerks, as far as they would 
go. A ghost was borrowed from a neighbour, and Laertes 
and Polonius came on purpcse from Battersea to assist on 
this grand occasion. The music—tor we were to have 
music between the acts, was performed, or to be performed, 
by the performers of the play ; Horatio was to play the flute, 
the two grave-diggers were first and second fiddle, and the 
prince of Denmark (my nephew) was to play double bass. 
One of my daughters was to be Ophelia, and had practised 
the “owl andthe baker’s daughter” to perfection. As to 
their dresses, { must sav Hamlet was to have been the most 
characteristic, as the young rogue is read/y not out of mourn- 
ing for his father, who was, like myself, a plain plodding 
merchant, and would as soon have seen hima bailiif’s tollow- 

, as prince of Denmark.—The king and the lords of the 
court had decorated their usual clothes with embossed paper 

and foil, not unlike the sweeps of May-day, black faces ex- 
cepted. The ladies, no doubt, would have taken care te 
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dress very fine. All was ready for representation— Hamlet 
and Laertes had been at it for some davs with their toils, in 
order to shew a good fencing scene. The ghosts armour 
was complete, and consumed almost a quire of blue paper— 
the ruler belonging to the desk acted as truncheon ; Ophelia 
was to go mad withsome straw out of one of the packages in 
the warchouse, and ahamper of earth for the grave, had been 
brought the morning of my arrival from Spa fields. In short, 
the regular notices hgd been sent to the audience, and all 
was going on very well—when I arrived and issued my pro- 
hibitory determination>in a tone which no one thought pro- 
per to despise.—The truth was, I kad written home, inti- 
mating that | was to be at my own house on the 9th, which 
they, by some strange mistake, thought was the 19th—a 
mistake which rejoiced me as much as it displeased them. 

But alas ! Sir, how little have I been able todo? I have, 
indeed, prevented the play, yet I find that “the play, the 
play is the thing,” and I verily believe they will rather act it 
on Clapham Common than not act at all. We have private 
yehearsal’s in every part of the house—even the most private 
partofit. It was but the other day, my porter burst from 
the (you know what Aouse), and exclaimed to the per- 
son he met— 

* T’ve done the deed, 
“ Didst thou not hear a noise? 

You see, he is mad too—indced, he was to have enacted 
the first grave digger, and had provided, Pll warrant him, 
a * stoup of liquor” for the occasion.—The cook, although I 
know not what part she was to take, unless, perhaps one of 
the maids of honour to Ophelia, is as bad as the rest. Yester- 
day, my wile happened to see a turbot on the dresser, and 
said, “* Molly, this seems to be a nice turbot.”——She imme- 
diately answered :— : 

* Seems, madam, nay it is-—-I know not seems.” 

Is there any thing in Bedlam like this, any thing half so 
provoking to a man of business'as to have his wife a promp- 
ter, his sons Danish lords, and his daughter to drown herself— 
when his porter, instead of carrying out parcels of goods, is 
carrying tx parcels of earth for a grave, and his clerks are 
stabbing one another, or swallowing poison !—This may al! 
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be a matter of laughter to lords, Sir, but it is a very serious 
matter in Fenchurch Street. My correspondents in the 
country tell me, that my letters are strangely altered, and 
almost turned into blank verse—I am now, indeed, obliged 
to write them myself—Ditto, per account, inst. Messrs. and 
ell the good old terms, are omitted ; the year of the Lord is 
mentioned with the solemnity of a proclamation—and in- 
stead of. per mnvoice, I observed one of my rascals this morn- 
jong writing, “if you examine that which went before, thus 
will you find it—-if not—and there be in it that which mars 
exact—so”— My head clerk is a sedate sort of man, and I 
hoped had escaped the infection, but when I mentioned to 
him that one of our correspondents at Liverpool had made 
an over-charge, he immediately added, * I do not see itin 
the bond.” and since I find that this varlet was preparing for 
Shylock, had I not arrived in time to shut up the theatre. 

Long, long I am afraid, will be the time before I can re- 
duce my family to common sense and plain dealing. | What 
am I to do, Sir? I am adyised to send my sons and daugh- 
ters each to a different friend in the country, and confine my 
clerks to separate apartments ; for if only two get together, 
there is a rehearsal directly--away goes Tom Turnpenny and 
Will Pounce, and up comes Othello and Jago, or some other 
tragic heroes, 

I have represented my case to you, Sir, in hopes you will, 
or some of your correspondents, administer some relief by 
way of advice. Lords in real life may be lords upon the 
stage—lhut it is a severe affliction for men in trade to have 
their clerks become dings, and their porters grave-diggers— 
and what is worse, they are all sober, honest lads, and never 
discovered any symptoms of madness till now. 

Iam your’s, 
TIMOTHY TURNPENNY: 
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REASONS FOR RETAINING THE LETTER K IN THE 
ALPMABET. 


from a London Paper. 


IN my boyish days I remember reading in Busby’s En- 
glish Grammer of the Latin tongues, that “K was out of 
fashion.” That poor unfortunate letter, is now almost equal- 
ly unfashionable in our own language ; and unless you, or 
seme other popular writer as universally read, will interpose 
in its favour, thisold member of the alphabet will perhaps 
soon be entirely cut off. The good offices of a printer, how- 
ever, are not much to be expected ; for though we formerly 
heard of such a respectable substantive as the publics, we 
daily see one of your fraternity rejecting this old servant, & 
giving us a paper entitled The Pudlic Advertiser. 

To reconcile orthography to strick pronunciation is fantas- 
tical, ridiculous, and illiterate. It originally relished of ety- 
mology, and in written speech some etymological traces ever 
should remain. Honest K has long stood in our language 
as a memorial of its origin ; and as the Greek x Is repre~ 
sented in English by the letters ch, so the final gue of the 
French was formerly signified by the English &. But fashion, 
fearful of pedantry, gives no quarter to etymology. The pub. 
lic are invited by your advertisements to perfornances tragic 
and comic, and concerts of music ; and, to our utter aston- 
ishment, a modern dramatic poet has announced The Chole- 
ric Man, under the auspices of Mr. Garrie, while Gallick 
genealogy and gal/ick patronymick are universally known, & 
who has himself so largely contributed to render immortal 
the name of Garrieque. 

Tamely to follow fashions is poor and servile : To run be- 
fore them argues a great and lively genius. Content not 
yourself therefore, Mr. Woodfall, with the present partial 
detruncation of the final 4, but boldly lop it off from every 
word wherein it now occurs, and do equal justice to the guec 
andthe dead. The tric is easily played ; et ambition pric 
the sides of your intent; the multitude will foc after you : 
the critics cannot find faujt with you for following their own 
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example, and the whole repub/ic of letters will crac of your 
exploits in bringing this King Log to the d/oc. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Brac and all Brac. 


Rerwic-street. 


at GD ti 
From the same. 


SMYRNA COFFEE-HCUSE, WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
‘ir, 

YOUR ingenious correspondent Buac and all Brac has 
very humorously exposed the affectation of some modern 
writers, who aresattempting to &7c the letter £ out of the al- 
phabet ‘This ridiculous innovation I hope will be crushed 
in the bud ; and your correspondent certainly deserves well 
of the REPUBLICK OF LETTERS, by endeavouring to save an 
useful member. 

There is a very whimsical friend of mine who has long con- 
ceived so great an aversion to poor 4, that at last he has lates 
ly proscribed him :—he contrives to omit him in words where 
one would have thought it impossible to do without him, such 
as knife and fork, cork skrew, wig-block, &c. which he writes 
nife and forc, corcserew, wig-bloc. Inorder to place his an- 
tipathy to & in the most strifing light, permit me to lay be- 
fore your readers the following epistle which I received from 
him a few days ago: 

‘““MY DEAR FRIEND, 

* One misfortune they say generally comes on the bac of 

anothers Ihave had an attac of my old disorder, which 
‘has confined me these three weecs toa sic bed. Ihave 
‘* swallowed amazing quantities of physic, and yet could sel- 
‘dom get a winc of sleep for whole nights. Indeed it was 

“partly my own fault; for instead of proceeding in the re- 
“ cular trac, I have been playing trics with my constitution, 
“by purchasing quac medicines from a damn’d mountekanc 
“in our neighbourhood : however, by good luc, and justin 
* the nic, whea I was on the point of splitting on a-1o¢, in 
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“stepped Dr. A - Hewent upon Vother tac, obliged 
“ the empyric to pac off, and instead of physic, ordered me to 
“ drinc plenty of sac whey, or old hoc and water. ‘Though 
“I feel a considerable weacness, and some relics of the dis- 
“ order, yet already I begin to pic up alittle. Iam forbid to 
“eat porc, but can easily manage the wing of a chic or young 
“coc. Tomorrow I begin with the Jesuit’s bare ; and 
“ though my constitution has received a pretty smart shoc, 
“the Doctor assures me I shall very soon be as hearty as a 
* buc.” 
Toocs Court, Tuesday 
evening, six o’cloc. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE SAGACITY OF THE SPIDER. 


E'rom the London Literary Magazines 


AMONG all the insects, the spider appears to‘possess the 
greatest sagacity, and is at the same time formed by nature 
to be in a state to combat not only with other insects, but al- 
80 against those of its own species. Its head and breast are 
covered with a very strong coat of mail, impenetrable to the 
attacks of other insects ; its belly is enveloped with a soft & 
flexible skin, which eludes the sting of the wasp ; its‘ limbs 
are articulated, like those of the craw fish, each of them hav- 
ing at ‘their extremities large nails, which serve to keep its 
assailants at a distance. ‘The eyes of the spider are large, 
transparent, and covered with a scaly, transpatent substance : 
below his mouth are claws, or nippers, (forceps) which serve- 
it either to destroy, or to make sure of, the prey which has 
fallen into its claws or into its web. 

This insect seems to place still more confidence in its web 
than in its arms, either offensive or defensive ; we know 
what art it employs in forming™the snare. Nature kas fur: 
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nished it with a glutinous liquor, which it spins to what size 
it pleases, either by opening or contracting the sphincter mus - 
cles. In order tospin its thread, as soon asit begins its Ope- 
rations, it presses out a drop of the liquor, which, as it dries, 
forms the thread it draws out, as it diverges from its first po- 
sition. When it reaches its intended distance, it draws this 
thread with its claws'to stretch it properly, and fix it to the 
wall, as it did before it set off. 

Thus it secures many threads parallel to each other, which 
serves it asa warp for its web. To form its woof it does 
the same thing transverse, by fixing one end to its outward 
threads, which is always the strongest, and the other to the 
wall. All these threads being nearly prepared, or spun, are 
glutinous : for which reason, they adhere to every thing they 
touch ; and those parts which are the most sulject to be torn 
the spider secures by doubling them sometimes for six 
times. 

‘The domestic spider usually renews its web in three days, 
although those which have before been made have not been 
destroyed. It has been observed, that a large spider of that 
species frequently goes round its web, and examines it in 
every place ; that it frequently comes from its hole, and re- 
tires to it again. Let us hear what an attentive observer 
says, who has made many particular observations on the spe- 
cies of insect of which we are now speaking. 

. The chief enemy of the domestic spider, which this gentle- 
man had a convenient opportunity of observing ¢ven in its 
hole, was another spider of a much larger size. ‘The latter 
not able to spin any more web, came to invade the property 
of its neighbour; a terrible combat immediately ensued, in 
which victory scemed to incline to the side of the usurper ; 
for the industrious spider was obliged to ¢ake refuge in its 
hole. After this the conqueror employed every method to 
draw the other from its retreat ; 3 it appeared to go away, but 
returned again quickly, and seeing all its artifices were in 
vain, it began to destroy the web of the vanquished ; this 
brought on another combat, in which the laborious spider 
had the good fortune to slay its antagonist. 

Then, in peace able possession of what so justly belonged 
to it, it passed three days in repairing the breaches done its 
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web, and without taking any nourishment that our observe: 
could perceive. After some time a large blue fly fell into 
the net, and struggled violently to get loose ; the spider at 
first let it alone, but seeing that it was too strong for its web, 
it came vut of its hole, and in less than a minute, so com- 
pletely enveloped the fly in a new thread, that it had not the 
least use of its limbs, and, thus secured,.dragged it into its 
retreat. 

Thus. the spider lived:in this manner in a precarious state, 
to which nature seemed to have prepared it ; it subsisted on 
this fly for a week. One day a wasp was thrown into the 
web, the spider, according to custom, ran. tqyvards it; but 
seeing what kind of enemy it had to combat, soon broke all 
the string which confined it, and did- every thing in its power 
to get clear of so formidable an antagonist. As soon as the 
wasp was at liberty, I expected that the spider -would. have 
:epatred the breaches made in its web, but they were irrepa- 
rable ; for it abandoned them entirely ‘and began a new one, 
which it ended in the usual time. 

To see how. many webs a spider was capable of furnishing, 
this new. web was destroyed ; it made another, which was 
likewise demoiished ; it now seemed exhausted, for it spun 
no more. The artihces it used, although deprived of its 
chiebprotection, are surprising ; I observed it to draw up its 
claws, and then looked like a ball. It remained for four 
hours immoveable, but always on its guard ;. when a @y ap- 
proached. near enough to it, it darted upon it, and seldom 
missed. 

At last, as # disgusted with this kind of hfe, it determined 
€c invade the possession of another spider. It made an at- 
tack ona neighbouring fortification with much vigour, bat 
was repulsed. Par trom being discouraged by this repulse, 
it laid siege to another for three days, at the end of which it 
killed the proprietor; and. took possession of the premises. 

The spider does not cart down on the little flies immedi- 
ately, which are taken in its web; for, at first view, terror 
gives the fly strengy to endeavour to disengage itself. but 
patiently attends until it has exhausted its strength im unae 
vailing efforts: in this manner itis always sure of its prey. . 
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This spider lived for three years, and each year it changed 
its skin. The gentleman who made these remarks, says, it 
sometimes snatched off one of the animals claws, which was 
) replaced by anew one in two or three days. The spider at 
' BS frst, was fearful when he came near it, but afterwards it be- 
~ Be came familiar, and if he touched any of its web, it would put 
itself into a state of offence or defence. 

The male spider was observed to be much smaller than 
© the female, and they are oviparous; when they have laid 
| Fe their eggs, they envelope them carefully in a piece of their 
| web ; and, if they are obliged to fly, exert themselves to car- . 
ry the eggs with them, and often perish victims to an attach- 
ment to their brood. "As soon as the little ones are hatched, i 
they begin to spin, and appear to grow even to theeye. If 
they have the good fortune to catch a fly, which they are a- 
ble to do twenty-four hours after their birth, they seize on it 
voraciously ; but sometimes the young live three or fuur 
days without any nourishment, and this does not prevent 
sheir encreasing in bulk every day.” 
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INSTANCE OF COURAGE IN TWO BOYS. 


is 
« Sige: ee 


ABOUT the middle of October, 1789, two brothers, by 
the name of Johnson, one twelve, the other nine years old, ; 
were playing on the western bank of Short creek, about 12 
miles from Wheeling, skipping stones in the water.—Ata 
distance they discovered two men, who appeared to be set- 
tlers, being dressed with coats and hats ; these men to amuse 
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and deceive the children (as the event showed) engaged in ef 
the same sport, advancing towards the childres, till by de- if 
grees they got so near, that the childyen discovered them to Ay 
be Indians, but it was then too late to make their escape ; the i 


Indians seized and carried them six miles into the wonda, 
where they made a fire and took up their lodging for the 
night : their rifles and tomahawks they rested against a tree, 
and then Jaid down, each Indian with a boy on his arm ;-—= 
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the children, as may be supposed, kept awake—the oldest 
began to move, and finding his Indian sound asleep, by de. 
grees disengaged himself, and went to the fire, which had 
then got low, and stirred it up; the Indian not waking he 
whispered to his brother, who likewise crept away, and both 
of them went to the fire. The oldest boy then observed to 
his brother, *‘ I think we can kill these Indians, and get a. 
way from them,’——the youngest agreed in the proposal of 
attempting it ; the oldest then took one of the rifles, and 
placed the muzzle, which he rested on a small stick that he 
found for the purpose, close to the head of one of the Indians 
and committing the execution of this part of the business to 
bis brother, ordered him to pull the trigger at the moment 
he saw him strike the other Indian with one of the toma. 
hawks. The oldest gave the signal ; the youngest pulled the 
trigger—the rifle shot away the lower part of the Indian’s 
face, and left bim senseless ; he then told his brother to lay J 
on for he had done for his, after which he snatched up the 
gun and ran; the boy with the tomahawk gave the stroke with 
the wrong end, the Indian started on his feet—the boy found 
the mistake, and turning the tomahawk in his hand, gave 
him another blow, which brought him to the ground ; he re- 
peated his strokes till he had dispatched him, and then made 
the best of his way after his brother. Whenthe boys had found 
the path which they recollected to have travelled before, the 
oldest fixed his hat on a bush, as a directory to find the scene 
of action the next day. The tomahawked Indian was found 
near the place where the boys had Jeft him ; the other was 
not there, but was tracked by his blood, and although so 
weakened by his wounds that he could not raise his rifle to 
fire at his pursuers (two men) they suffered him to escape ; 
but it is supposed he must have died of his wounds. These 
two Indians were sent out to reconnoitre the best place for an 
attack, which was to have been made by a body of warriors, 
waliiag in the neighbourhood. 
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ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE POISONOUS INSECT FOUND i, 
In SouTH AMERICA. 


, N the valies of the province of Pop ayan, in South Ame- 
rica, t vere are insects very remarkable for the malignity of 
the poisonous juices contained in their bodies. Among those 
there is one called Coya, or Coyba, of a fiery red colour, and 


Me 


‘i in size not much exceeding a common bug. It is generally 
j i found under stones, and in the fields amongst the grass and 
cz other herbs: when this insect is crushed or burnt upon the 
s fe skin of any animal, its noxious juices penetrate through the . 
- pores of the animal, mix with its blood and humours, and im- 1 


mediately produces a very formidable swelling ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that ifno remedy be applied death en- 
sues ina very short time. The only remedy is to take the 
stalks or dried stems of a particular species of plant which 
grows in those vallies, to set them on fire, and to singe the 
patient’s body all over with them as soon as it begins toswell, 
an operation which the Indians in those parts perform with 


% surprising dexterity. It is to be observed, that if the insect is 
‘¢ crushed in the palms of the hands no ill effect follows, from 
1 which we may conclude, that the quantity of the poison being 
, very small, it is absorbed by the callosities of the palm of the 


4 hand, and its entrance into the blood prevented. The Indi- 
an carriers who travel through those countries, often crush 
them between their hands to gratify the curiosity of travellers; 
but it is not to be doubted that if the coya were to be crush- 
ed upon the palm of a delicate hand, in which there were no 
callosities, or at least none considerable, it would produce the 

e very same effect as when crushed upon any other part of the 

/ bods. 

Those who have occasion to pass_ through these vallies, if 
they find themselves bit by any insect in the neck or face, 
take care not to scratch or touch the place, for the least touch 
will burst the cova, and it does not hurt unless it be crushed, 
but desire the Indians who accompany them to search where 
they feel the bite, and if it happens to be a coya, they blow it 
oft with their breath without touching it, and thus free them 
from danger. Instinct teaches the cattle that feed in these 

vallies to make use of a like precaution, for they always blow ‘f 
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very strongly upon the herbs before they eat them ; but not- 
withstanding this the mules sometimes eat a coya, the con- 
sequence of which always is a swelling, and almost immedi- 
ate death. 




























-—t ED Doe. 


THE INCONVENIENCE OF HAVING A TASTE FOR Div: 
SICK. 


Exemplified in the life of a Fiddling Footman. 


(FROM THE BOUQUET.) 


IN my younger days I was put apprentice to a pewterer, 
but having unfortunately a most delicate ear for musick, 
could by ne means relish the perpetual din and clatter of my 
occupation. When the hours of work were over, I always 
flung away my hammer with disdain, and flew with rapture 
to my fiddle. ‘Tosay truth, I never went to work without a 
tune in my head, and performed always more or less than 
my daily task, according to the quick or slow movements of 
the notes [hummed over. When my humour led me inte 
an Adagio or Piano (as the fiddlers call it), the pauses were 
so long between the strokes I made, and my hammer [ell so 
gently, that I worked to little purpose. But the next day I 
was perhaps the most expeditious labourer in the shop, and 
did great execution in a jig or a hornpipe. 

I was no sooner out of my time, than I determined to re- 
nounce my trade for ever, and devote myself entirely to mu- 
sick. But finding it attended with little profit, not having 
imterest enouzh to obtain a seat in the orchestra at either 
theatre, nor choosing to submit to the 4ndignity of fiddling 
only at occasional country dancings in the neighbourhood, I 
was obliged to goto service. I had not been long in my 
first place before my mistress’s monkey escaped through the 
garret window, to take the air upon the tiles, A ladder was 
immediately sent for, and I was ordered to catch him. Not 
being an adept in the art of climbing, I considered it as an 
nvderdous enterprize. Itaffected my spirits. and I ascend- 
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ed the ladder, to the tune of the dead march in Saul. I 
gained the roof to this slow time, without making a single 
slip, secured the monkey, and had descended with good 
success to the second story, when thinking myself out of 
danger, and recovering my spirits on a sudden, I passed at 
once into a Concerto of Correlli’s My feet corresponding 
with the rapidity of the measure, I made a false step in my 
hurry, fell into the area, and broke my leg. From this time 
I looked upon a house-ladder as properly the bricklayer’s 
gamut, and determined never to perform upon that scale foy 
the future. $ 

In three months, I was discharged from the hospital, and 
taken into another service. My master was fond of musick, 
and at his country seat was usually entertained with French 
horns at dinner. My attention to their playmg was the oc- 
casion of my committing numberless blunders.x—When he 
called for claret, I carried him small beer ; I either set down 
the plates with a flourish, or snatched them away with a jirk ; 
and one unfortunate day, as I was introducing a dish of soup 
in a minuet, I inclined it a httle below the level, and witha 
kind of semicircular sweep, poured it fairly over him.—lI 
was dismissed upon the spot ; and when I pleaded the true 
reason in my excuse, I was told that such rascals as myself 
had no busmess with an ear for musick. 

In short, my case is particularly unhappy ; though I am a 
better performer than most footmen, I shall neverbe able to 
maintain myself by my fiddle ; and am too much attached 
to it to get my bread by any thing else. I shall be glad how- 
ever, if by your meats, before I am quite starved, I may be 
of some use in general, as a warning to others. 

My fraterity, in general, are too much addicted to music ; 
and in every kitchen, at the polite end of the town, you are 
sure to hear either a French-horn, or a fiddle. Every black 
servant thinks himself qualified, by his complexion to be an 
excellent performer on the first, and every white one, whose 
ear can distinguish between Bumper "Squire Jones, and 
the Hundredth Psalm, has no doubt of excelling upon the 
last.—But you may assure them from me, that whatever their 
talents may be, they have but a poor chance to make any 


t 


‘hing of them ; and that, if they must be musicians, the S2a!t- 
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box, or the Platter and Spoon, are the properest instruments 
for < servant. 


TEMOTHY SCRAPE, 


BATTLE OF VARMILZA. 


AS aspecimen of that rash ahd stubborn valour, which 
ever distinguished the actions-of Charles XII. King of Swe- 
den, we’ select the following particulars of the battle of Vai- 
milza, where he was taken prisoner by the Turks. 

The Turks and the ‘Partars having blockaded for three 
wecks the house to which the Ring wad fled for shelter, re- 
solved to take it by storm, On Sunday the first of Februar 
they began to cannonade it, and they forced the entrenchmenis 
which the King and'a few Swedes defended with great cou- 
rage, but the Prince was the only person who escaped. 

When the King arrived at the door of aatichamber, he dis 
mounted from his horse, and Mr. Rocs having ynaniiel him 
in his arms, begged him to enter his apartment. ** No,” said 


s 
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his Majesty, * 1 shall remain here, ie see what the Turks 
have a mind to atiempt.” 

However, as the Turks kept up a close fire, Mr. Roos ext 
treated him to sheng at teager 1D ne imatde of we do 
which the King fell intoa passion, and was preparin ! 
towards the court, when Mr. re laid hold of his sword Beit 
behind, with a view to. detain him; but the ARI nstaathy 
loosing the clasp of it, jumped to the distance ofa { 


~\% 
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from him. The faithful Roos then throwing his arms around 
‘ Ace eeelnimeps VY ye Wasa ; i} . nite fas 
his body, exclaimed, * Your Jelesty shali not escape irom ime 


3? . i , . 
how, and or de rea tne cdo rto oe barricaded. AS soon as 


the King found himself at liberty, he ran into the hall, whese 


both parttes were closely engaged, tor it was already full of 
r uy? . : 

Lurks. When the latter were driven from it, the King r pli 1C- 
ed five or six mea at each window, and with this iaudlag 


torce opposed ior eight hours a whole army 


of Turks and Tar- 
tars. His Majesty 1 wa trot 


chamiber to chamber, to excite, 
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the courage of his soldiers , and carried powder and ball in 
his hat, which he distributed to each at his post. He even 
went and searched the dead, in order that their ammunition 
might not be lost. After this he quitted the hall, and shut- 
ting behind him the door which conducted to the anticham- 
ber, he entered an apartment called the chamber of Du Ban, 
after the marshal of the court, which was not guarded, be- 
cause there were not a sufficient number of people to be 
posted every where. Some person having informed Roos 
where the king was, he immediately ran to look for him ; but 
scarcely had he opened the door of this apartment, when he 
found his master surrounded by three Turkish soldiers, who 
had their cimetars raised to kill him. Having fired upon 
one of these Turks, who had his back turned towards the 
door, he fell upon the foor ; but the king did not perceive 
that any one had come to his assistance, tili the apartment 
was so filled with smoke, that he could scarcely distinguish 
the features of his faithful servant. Having, however, seen 
that one of nis enemies was killed, he cleft the skull of the 
second, while Roos, discharging another pistol, dispatched 
the third. ‘ Is it still you, mv dear Roos,” cried the king, 
“ who have saved my life ?—You cannot then forget me!” 
The prince then taok his handkerchief, and wiped the blood 
from two wounds which the Turks had given him when they 
laid hold of him; after which, he asked where the rest were 
who had so basely abandoned him. Having learned that 
thev were all either taken or killed, “ let us go into the hall,” 
said he, *“* with the small number that remain.” The Turks 
now attempting to scale the walls, and enter by the windows, 
were repulsed with much spirit; they, however, returned to 
the charge, but the Swedes kept up so brisk a fire, that the 
enemy were at length obliged to betake themselves to fight. 
All these attempts proving fruitless, the Turks collected a 
quantity of hay near the chamber of the Marshal Du Ban, in 
which there was no person at that time, and setting it on fire, 
the flames were soon communicated tothe house. The 
Swedes perceiving it, the King said to Mr. Roos, “ Let us 
“ take some people with us, and ascend to the upper story, that 
“we may extinguish the fire if possible ;” but when they at- 


tempted to open the door of the antichamber to go to the 
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stair case, they found themselves stopped by the flames ; sc. , - 
veral of those even who were close by the King, had thei thi 
faces and clothes burnt by them. They however penetrated 
to the apartment above the hall, and the King ordered the 
roof to be demolished, #f practicable, wuh muskets, carbines, 
and swords, but the conflagration had made so much progres 
that the Prince and his attendants, in order to save themselva pm” 
were obliged to rush through the flames down the staircase, 
Having observed that the fire had already reached the hall 
his Majesty ordered every body out to go and fortify the 
posts which were still exposed to the flames. “ Let us go, 
*‘ my friend,” said he to Roos, * let us defend ourselves wih 
“ this small body, and let us retire to my bedchamber, whic 
“is the last place we can maintain.” ‘The Prince, who neve 
fought but with his sword, then laid hold of a carbine whick 
Roos held in his hand, saying, ‘* Behold some Turks comin 
upon us.” 

There were indeed four of them advancing,.each with: 
pistol in his hanc, upon which his Majesty killed one of them, 
but as the rest still continued to advance, Roos conjured his 
master not to expose himself somuch. Observing, however, 
that he would noi listen to his request,.this honest and faith-0§ 
ful servant threw himseli between his master and the window) 
crying out, “ It is much better that EF should fall than yourf 
“« Majesty ;” and he had scarcely pronounced these words, 
when the Turks dischar ging their pieces, one of the balls hit 
him in the forehead, and he expired in his Mayesty’s arms. 

The flames in the mean time were rapidly advancing on § 
all sides, both through the door and the floor, so that the § 
firearms went off by themselves, upon which the Swedes 
rushed into the court, where, whilst they were still fighting 
in the most desperate manner, the King cailed out to them, | 
“ Courage, my fricnds—iet us defend ourselves till they take 
“us, either dead or alive.” His Majesty now stood with his 
back resting against the wall, and though the fire was falling 
upon him and his attendants, every where around, from the 
roof and windows, they kept their ground for the space ofan 
hour. Charles, however, perceiving that the Turks were 
still advancing in great numbers, cried out to the few that re- 
mained with him, ‘“ Let us retire into the chancery.” 
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At the very moment when they were preparing to retire 
Sthither, the ‘lurks rushed into it, and the King endeavouring 
Sto reach it before them, his spurs got entangled in the ruins, 
nd he fell down on his hands. The enemy then threw them- 
Sselves in numbers upon him, conveyed him to Bender. 

It was then eight in the evening, and he had fought from 
Snoon, so that a very small number of Swedes, as courageous 
and resolute as their master, exhibited the above prodigies 


ase, mo , ae ; 

aj Peo! valour, against an army consisting of several thousand 

fe Lurks and Tartars. 

the f *, *9° . . . 
© Possibility, says the President Henault, speaking of this 


80 


S rash monarch, never engaged his attention; he wished for 
success where there was little prospect of obtaining it. He 
was a singular character, but not a great man. 

He was killed at the age of thirty six, oa the 11th of De- 
cember, 1718, at the siege of Frederickshall, not without sus- 
picion of having been sacrificed by one of his own officers. 
It is well known that when he fell, there was no one near his 
person but Seguin his Aid-de-camp, and Migret the Engi- 
neer, both Frenchmen, who were suspected of committing 
this horrible action, but tyme and the enquiries which were 
made, freed them from every suspicion in this respect. 

It is pretended also, that some days before the grand re- 
volution effected by the present King of Sweden, in 1772, 
Mr. Ingham when he delivered a publick speech in the Eques 
trian hall at Stockholm, made use of the following memo~- 
rable words, “ It is a terrible suspicion, which I sincerely 
‘“ wish may be wiped away.—The death of the Northern 
‘ Hero is an eternal shame! But the words die on my lips.” 

Lhe above is a strange declaration, but the following cir- 
= cumstance is still stranger: Mr. Cr , having invited se- 
"% veral of his friends and relations to dinner, accused himself 
@ before the whole company with being the assassin of Charles 
XII. He pointed out a chest of drawers, in which he said 
they would find proofs of the truth of this assertion, in some 
papers which he had taken from the King’s pocket, when he 
was killed. After this confession, Mr. Cr opened a 
window and endeavoured to throw himself from it into the 
Court-yard, and though the company prevented him, he di- 
ed a few hours after in violent convulsions. 
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For the Literary Museum. 
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MY TABLETS, No. 3. 


“ Fetch me my Tablets hither.” 
REVENGE, 


SHAME AND FEAR, 


IN the problems of the philosopher Aristotle, is this pas. 
sage: ‘ Wherefore do men from shame look red, or from 
fear turn pale, these affections being similar ? Is it because, 
in people ashamed, the blood flows trom the heart to all parts 
of the body, so as to stop upon the surface ; but in people 
afraid, it rashes from all quarters toward the heart.” Blush. 
es, from whatever physical cause they arise, and whether 
they denote modesty or guilt, have been very useful instrv- 
ments in the service of the poets, but have, perhaps, been 
never more successfully employed than by Shakespeare, 
in the following passage, in Much ado about Nothing.— 
Act 4. Scene 1.— 


sinptegs eieckasitbec otck awe Gee a 

A thousand blushing aparitions 

To start into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes. 


The idea that fear occasions paleness, whether it be true 
or not, has been applied to similar purposes in poetical de- 
scription. The following passage in Smollet’s Ode to Inde- 
pendence, is equal to any thing of the kind: 


Far in the frozen regions of the north, 

A goddess violated brought thee forth, 

Immortal Liberty—whose look sublime 

Hath blanch’d the tyrant’s cheek in ev’ry varying climes 


CRIMES ANE PUNISIIMENTS. 


A sentence from the writings of Seneca, on this subject, to 
which I presume, the majority of mankind will without dif- 
Bculty accede, seems indeed to be the only unexceptionable 
hasis for every code of penal laws: “ The end of punish- 
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“ ment is either to make him better who is punished, or that 
“his exa mp ale who is punished, may make others better ; or, 
* lastly, that the bad be ing taken away, the good may live 
“in greater security.” 
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SHAFTESBURY AND HOBBES. 


These writers have been equally incorrect in their works, 


7 with respect to the nature of man. The system of Shaftes- 
7B} bury represents human nature in a light tooexquisitely good, 

‘, whilst on the contrary Hobbes endeavours to degrade it too 
. much. It is neither so good as the one describes it, nor so 


: bad as the other. Richardson in his novels has adopted the 

"Be system of Shaftesbury, and other writers have followed 

Hobbes. The works of Fielding represent human nature 
more correctly than those of Richardson, as he has pursued 

es the middle path between elevation and depression of moral 

: virtue, and depicted man as he really is, and as he always 
will be. 


LAWS OF SOLON. 

3 
Amongst the ancient laws of Solon, which were inscribed [; 
on the publick tables at Athens, there was one to this effect : 
If in any tumultuous dissention a sedition should ensue, and 
the people divide themselves into two parties, and from this 
irritation of their minds both sides should take arms and 
fight ; then he who im this unfortunate period of civil dis- 
one eyes join himself to neither party, but should indivi- 
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dually withdraw himself from the common calamity of the 
% city, Thould be deprived of his house, his family and for- 
r tunes, and be driven into exile from his country. Mature 


deliberation will lead a discovering mind to discover, that 
this law, which at first view appears harsh, and unjust, is 

highly beneficial, and rather tends to terminate, than to fo- 
ment factious sedition. Plutarch in his tract de Sera Nu- 
minis Vindicta, calls this a most severe law ; but Cicero, in 
one of hisletters to Atticus, says, that the punishment was 
death for not taking an active part im publick tumults and 
jactions. 
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WEDDING RINGS. 


We have been told that the ancient Greeks had a ring up- 
en the last finger but one of the left hand. They say too 
that the Romans usually wore theirs in the same manner, 
Appion, in his books upon Aigypt, says, that the reason of it 
is this, “ That by dissecting and laying open human bodies, 
* as the custom was in Aigypt, which the Greeks call anato- 
‘“ my, it was discovered that from that finger only, of which 
‘we have spoken, avery fine nerve proceeded, and passed 
* quite to the heart: wherefore, it does not seem without 
“ reason, that that finger should particularly be honoured 
* with such an ornament, which seemed to be a continuation 
“ of, and as it were united with, the principle of the heart.” 
Ignorant people yet imagine that the wedding ring is worn 
on the fourth finger of the left hand for the reason here as- 
signed, namely, that from this finger there is some delicate 
nerve communicating with the heart. But this idea is pro- 
perly exposed by Brown; in his Vulgar Errours. 


THE PALM. 


Aristotle, in his seventh book of Problems, and Plutarch, 
in the eighth of his Symposia, relate a thing really wonder- 
fal: “ lf you place a great weight on the wood of a Palm 
“* tree, continually increasing this, till the weight is too great 
* to be supported, the Palm does not give way: downwards, 
nor bend inwards, but. rises against the weight, and bends 
and springs upwards; for which “reason,” says Plutarch, 
* The palm in contests was considered as an emblem ot 
“+ victory, it being the nature of this tree net to give way to 
‘* pressure and opposition.” To this supposed property of 
the palm tree, Cowley alludes in his Davideis, as well as te 
its being a reward ot victory : 


* Well did he knew how palms by oppression speed 
** Victorious, and the victor’s sacred meed. 
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For tne Literary Museum. 
MATHEMATICAL.—ist. 


One morning in May, I went tosurvey, 
As soon as bright Sol I espied ; ' 
I measured round a four corner’d ground, | %¥AB.15.66 
In the margin’s* the length of each side : \ BC 13.20 
The angle at B, together with D CD 10.00 
An hundred and fifty degrees DB 26.00 
The content of the ground is now to-be found } 
Assist me kind youths # you please. J 


SECOND. 


There is a tract of land containing 100 acres, and the sum 
of all the boundary lines is 840 perches—required the di~ 
mensions of the said tract by a general rule. 

A. solution is requested of each of these Problems. 


x. ¥. 


LEVITY. 
Catalogue of Works in the press, and shortly to be Published. 


THE Literary History of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, for the last thirty years.— Two pocket valumes. 


A Grammatical Dissertation on the verb To Reform, show- 
ing that it has properly no present tense.—Ay @ society of 
young gentiemen. 

é P , 
Letters from a Welch Curate to the Bishop of Durham, 


on the subject of equalization. 


Boswell’s Memorabilia, or Conversation Anecdotes of al! 
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the distinguished characters in Great Britain during the 
reign of his present majesty.— Len volumes quarto. 


Additions to the Life of Dr. Johnson, containing an exact 
copy of his Account Book, and triennial Inventories of his 
Wardrobe, collated with his Taylor’s, Barber’s, and Laun- 
dress’s Bills: together with Memoranda of Mrs. Williams, 
and Mr. Levett.—By the same author. 


ANECDOTES. 


A German Journa! contains the folloying instance of tie 
simplicity of a peasant newly enlisted into the army. Being 
scarcely arrived at the regiment when he was sent with other 
troops upon a skirmishing party, and approaching a wood 
from whence the musket bails flew pretty thick, he stepped out 
of his rank, and making a sign to the enemy to desist, at the 
same time exclaimed, “* Why, what the devil are you about, 
don’t vousee there are people a coming ©” 


A certain bishop had a Discayan man-servant, whom he 
ordered one festival to go to a butcher, who was called Da- 
vid, for a piece of meat, aud then come to church, where the 
bishop was to preach. ‘The bishop in his sermon, bringing 
authorities from the scripture in this manper : Jsaiah says 
thus ; Feremiah says thus : ‘atlast happening to tura towards 
the door, as his servant came in, went on, and what says 
David ? Uj ea which, the Biscayan roared out, “* He swears 
to God, that if vou do not pay your Lill, vou need never 
send to his shop again.” | 


A profligate young nobleman, being in company with 
some sober people, desired leave to toast the Devil. The 
gentleman wiio sat next tohim, said, “* He had no objectien 
to any of his lordshin’s fricuds.” 
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lor the Literary Museum. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LOVE AND THE SHEPHERD. 
BY J. N. BARKER. 
THE idea of the following lines is taken from a dialogue 
n ; rench, between un Berger et un enfant. If my memory 


be correct itruns thus: Le Berger. Quel est ton maitre ? 
IL ‘Enfant. Je u’en ai point. Tes parens? Je suis _ “ 


ima famille. Quel 3 age estu? Tou} jours enfant. Ou loges 


Dans le ceur. D’oG vienstu? De ma demeure. O38 vas tu : 
Jy retourne. Qu’y fais tu? Des heureux. Quelle est tu pa- 
wie ? L°univers. Et ton nom? L’amour. 


THE Sun is down, the day is past, 
And why my boy dost linger here ? 

The evening dews are falling fast, 
Haste home my pretty dear! 


Perhaps a lamb has gone astray, 
And thou dost serve some surly clown, 
Poor child ! Vii bear thee on thy way, 
And shield thee trom his trown. 


I give thee thanks, my gentle friend, 
But may not to my master go ; 

Wo shep herd I, no flock I tend, 
Nor master do I know. 


If from thy parents thou dost roam, 
O sad is thy paternal roof ! 

Come wand’rer, thou wilt meet at home, 
More blessing than reproof 


‘Though sweet be the paternal cot, 
Nor sire, nor mother wait for me; 
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Nor brother, sister, have I got, 
I’m all my family. 


~ 


ee ean 


My tender orphan, teach thy tongue, 

‘To say how many years thou’st told ;— 
Good rustick, I was ever young, 

And never will be old. 


Sen nee 


And say my boy, and say in sooth, 

Where art thou when at home thoa art ?— 
Then curious shepherd learn the truth, 

My home is in the heart. 


And whence, my gallant traveller, 
Dost journey with thy elfin face >— 
I left, my gentle cottager, 
But now, my dwelling place. 


And whither goest, so trim and gay, 
I prithee infant tell me whither ?—~ 

Faith shepherd, when you crossed my way, 
I was returning thither. 


» And when at home, tike lazy swains, 
Thou liv’st perhaps in idle ease ?— 
No: wreaths I form of roseate pains, 
And charming agonices.* 


Art thou of Earth ; i pray rehearse, 

Or art thou from the Heav’n above ?—- 
Thy country which ?—The universe, 

Ah then thy name is Love. 








LL A tL Lt ee caer te | 
* These are the charming agonies of Love. 
THOMPSON. 
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POOR MARY. 
BY WILLIAM R. SMITH. 
“ He simply told the village tale.” 


STAY stranger, stay; why droops yon pensive fair, 
Why stream the tear-drops from each downcast eye, 
Why loosely float her locks ot auburn hair, 
And shade her pallid cheek ; say stranger why ? 


The drooping lily now usurps the place 

On Mary’s youthful cheek where blush’d the rose, 
Her azure eye once beam’d with smiling grace, 

But now with sorrow’s tears that eye o’erflows ! 


Stranger, what bids those pearly tears to flow, 
And dim the radiance of those azure eyes ? 
| Why bears the pensive maid that mien of woe, 
Say why does Mary heave those plaintive sighs ? 


' “Sad is the simple tale. Young Henry lov’d 

| The weeping maid ; and with affection true, 

§ And Mary soon his ardent vows approv’d 

| For Henry’s matchless worth the maiden knew. 


» “ Where wildly sweet yon fragrant hawthorn blows 
At eve would Henry with his Mary rove 

| And on the mossy bank, ’till twilight’s close, 

Relate the simple, tender, tale of love. 


“ Each village youth, and maiden bless’d the pair, 
Their love became of old and young the theme, 
But soon their joy was darken’d by despair 
And vanish’d like the morning’s fleeting dream. 


“ Affection’s op’ning bud had scarcely bloom’d, 
Their guileless hearts with promis’d bliss elate, 
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When to the silent grave untimely doom’ d, 
Poor Mary mourn’d her faith! ul Reury’s fate. 


‘No need have I, the mournful tale to swell 
With scenes of fiction, pity to excite ; 

To paint how Henry for his country fell, 
And pour’d a patriot’s blood in furious fight. 


‘« By parent’s av’rice, too severely shown, 
Condemn’d, for wealth to stem the hostile wave, 

That howling winds received his dying groan, 
And whelm’d the wand’rer in a briny grave. ! 


“ To others let the varied verse belong, 

Who fancy’s aid, to charm their hearers seck , 
Mine be the simple tale, the artless song, 

Be mine the unembellished truth to speak. 


These peaceful vales ne’er witness’d martial strife, 
Lhe trump of war ne’er echoed from yon hill, 

No patriot chef e’er breath’d departing life, 
Whose sanguine streams disturb’d this peaceful rill. 


No tardy, slow consent did Henry gain, 
That mars the pleasure, even when ‘tis won, 

Fler parents thought, that wealth to bliss was vain, 
hey knew his virtue, and they bless’d their Son, 


ee 





But who, of Fate, can stay the stern decree ? 
Soon fell infection baneful influence spread ; 
‘nd Mary vainly hop’d her Henry free, 

He kiss’d her lips, and bow’d his languid head. 

. 

‘* Beneath yon yew-tree’s darkly spreading shade, 

‘The sculptur’d stone tells where the lover sleeps ; 
At eve , there sadly sighs the mourning maid, 
And p er the grassy grave the willow weeps. 
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“ Thither, at early dawn Poor Mary hies, 
With ev’ry flow’ry gem of bounteous spring, 

To strew the sacred sod where Henry lies, 
And sadly smiling thus will sweetly sing ; 


“ Oh! lovely shone the morning’s sunny beams, 

* And sweetly blush’d the fragrant op’ning flow’r 
“ Delusive fancy pictur’d blissful dreams 

‘“* And time revolving brought the nuptial hour. 


“ But soon those beams of light were clouded o’er 

** And soon the blushing flow’ret bloom’d and died 
“The dreams of fancied bliss return’d no more, 

‘* And sorrow claimed me as a weeping bride. 


‘* My morn of life rose as the day-star bright, 
‘“‘ And fortune seem’d to crown my favour’d head, 
** But soon each flatt’ring scene was lost in night, 


‘* My fate had darken’d, every joy had fted. 


‘¢ As when the rose-bud op’ning into bloom, 
" Resplendent shone at dawn, in dewy pride, 
“* Until by ev’ning chill’d, it met its doom, 
«¢ And in the ruthless tempest droop’d, and died ! - 
“‘ Twas this that caus’d that plaintive look of woe 
And changed te lily pale, her roseate hue, 
For this those pearly tears of sorrow flow, 
And dim those radient eyes of heavenly blue.” 


Sweet mourning maid farewell ; thy sorrows claim 
A gentle tear from ev’ry lover’s eye ; 
And when compassion sighs poor Mary’s name, 


That pensive Echo should responsive sigh, 
Poor Mary! 
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For the Literary Museum. 


a. oe 
GENTLEMEN, 
Please give a place in the Museum to the fallowing lines. 


W. H °° 
Huntingdon. 


ae 


CRAZY SALLY. 


POOR wand’rer EF! once wrapt in pleasure, 
Pleas’d with my fate as with a toy ; 

But now my sorrow’s without measure, 
For pleasure always has alloy. 


[ view the hills; they séem romantick, 
Then wander o’er the lonely vale ; 
Oft times indeed I feel quite frantick, 

And deepest woes my heart assail. 


Lach star still twinkleés in its orbit, 
The Sun and Moon in splendour roli ; 
But my senses now are all sotorpid, 
These give no comfort to my soul. 


“fwas love that sprang ‘from warty affections, 
First led my tender heart astray ; 

And now it governs ali my actions, 
Although the object.’s far away. 


h.! blame me not, respected sages, 
Matrons chide, nor maidens rally, 
For knew ye how my poor heart rages, 

Ye would pitv crazy Sally. 


But soon will I in the cold clay laid, 
Sleep on death’s forgetful pillow, 
Then some fair lovely generous maid 
er my grave will plant a willow 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


OH ! happy they, whose hopes are plac’d 
On regions far beyond the Sun ; 

Where never ending joys they'll taste, ‘ 
When here their earthly course is run. ! 


Th’ approach of death they never fear, 
His frightful vissage gives no pain ; 

They know they leave all sorrows here, 
In happier climes to live again. 


Supported thus Alexis died, 
The virtuous youth, the faithful friend, 
On hopes like these his soul relied, 
When drawing near his mortal end. 
C. 


—at E> O>——- 


SELECTED POETRY. a 
ELEGIAC STANZAS ON MYSELF. ee, 
By the Irish Poet Dermody. 


TO pleasure’s wiles an easy prey, 
Beneath this sod a bosom lies ; 

Yet spare the meek offender’s clay, 
Nor part with dry averted eyes. 


O stranger ! if thy wayward lot 
Through folly’s heedless maze has led, 
Here nurse the true, the tender thought, 
And fling the wild Qower on his head. 


’ For he, by this cold hillock clad, 
Where tall grass twines the pointed stone, 
Each gentlest balm of feeling had, 
To soothe all sorrow but his own. 


Yor he by tuneful Fancy rear’d, _ 3 
(Though ever dumb he sleeps below. Se oe 
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Se 


The stillest sigh of anguish heard, 
And gave a tear to ev’ry woe. 
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Oh! place his dear harp by his side, 
(His harp; alas! his only hoard ;) 

Uhe fairy breeze at even tide 

Will trembling kiss each weeping chord. 






Oft on yon crested cliff he stood ; 
When misty twilight stream’d around, 

To mark the slowly-heaving fiood, 

And catch the deep wave’s sullen sound. 






Oft when the rosy dawn was seen 
Mid blue to gild the blushing steep, 

He trac’d o’er yonder margent green 

he curling clouds of fragrance sweep. 


Oft did he pause, the lark to hear, 
With speckled wing, the skies explore 

Oft paus’d to see the slow flock near: 
But he shall hear and see no more. 


Then stranger be his foibles lost ; 
At such small foibles Virtue smil’d ; 
Few was their number, large their cost, 
Por he wasNattre’s orphan child. 


The graceful drop of pity spare ; 

(Yo him the bright drop oace belong‘d ;) 
Well, well his doom deserves thy care ; 

Much ; much he suiler’d, much was wrong cd. 


When taught by life its pangs to know, 
At! as thou roam’st the checker’d gloom, 
Bid the sweet night-bird’s numbers flow, 
And the last sun-beam light his tomb. 
SHOE EA LAL AMMA LAM LA MDL DAA s 
TOHN M‘CAILAN.«ePRINTER....HUNTINGDON 
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